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_ Advent With Mary 


Hilda C. Graef 


OF ALL OUR FEASTS Christmas has become the most secularized, 
even in Catholic countries. Presents and greeting cards, holly, 
mistletoe, parties, good cheer and drinks have almost completely 
obscured its deep religious significance. Perhaps this may be 
partly due to the fact that Christmas is a comparatively late feast, 
dating only from the fourth or fifth century, whereas Easter, 
Pentecost and Epiphany were celebrated much earlier. Moreover, 
Christmas was deliberately fixed to coincide with the winter 
solstice, in order to oust the pagan feast of the Saturnalia of the 
Roman Empire, which was observed as a time of general merry- 
making in exactly the same way as our modern secularized_ Christ- 
mas. Therefore it is not so surprising that the new paganism 
should have reverted to the ancient Roman conception; which, 
by the way, was not only Roman but fairly universal, for the old 
Germans, too, had their “Julfest.” It corresponded closely to the 
Saturnalia, and it was quite in keeping with its anti-Christian 
tendencies that National-Socialism had sought to revive it. 

It was not so easy to turn the most unashamedly pagan of pagan 
celebrations into a Christian feast. Though in ancient Rome, 
too, the time of the Saturnalia was a time of general ‘“‘good-will”— 
which it still is, for the new pagans,—it was also a period of un- 
restrained licence. ‘The Church had to transform this into a time 
of Christian joy; and she exorcized the spirits of paganism by 
giving to the night that was to introduce the happy season no 
less than three Masses. More, there was to be a time of prepara-_ 
tion, to make quite sure that the coming of the Lord would be 
greeted “‘not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 


“impurities,” but with that “charity, joy, peace, benignity, modesty, 


continency, chastity” which are the fruits of the Holy Spirit. 

And so, as Easter has its Lent to, prepare for the Resurrection, 
Christmas has its four weeks of Advent to make our souls ready 
for the birth of Christ. Like every time of preparation in the 
Church, Advent, too, is a penitential season. Yet its spirit is quite 
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her purple nn ar na oe no aes on our. brows, 
does not recite the penitential Psalms, nor does she cease to sing 
her Alleluias. More, she even interrupts the penitential time — 
for a whole week to celebrate the Immaculate Conception with 
the utmost splendour, something that would be quite impossible 
during Lent. Why this extraordinary difference between the two 
chief penitential seasons? 

In Holy Week and Easter the centre of our attention is Christ: 
Christ on the Cross, Christ risen from the dead. His Mother is 
there, too—but she is not the principal figure. It is different in 
Advent and Christmas. He is still the centre, as He always must 
be; but He had willed to come into the world as every other human 
being: wholly dependent on His Mother. And so at Christmas 
He cannot be seen without Mary, and during Advent we cannot 
even see Him at all, because He is wholly hidden in her. 'There- 
fore it is fitting that He should also be liturgically hidden, as it 
were, during that Octave while we are celebrating the unique 


Advent is not marked, like Lent, by almost fierce, unrelenting — 
penance; all in Advent is gentle, preparing not for a Death and ~ 
a Resurrection, but for a Birth. The Church, herself a Mother, q 
whose very type and origin is Mary, prepares like a mother for | 
_ the birth of her child. Like a mother, she is finding the time of — 
waiting very long at the end, and breaks out into almost impatient | 
_ prayers: “Stir up Thy might, O Lord, we beseech Thee, and come.” — 
“Incline Thine ear, O Lord... and enlighten the darkness of | 
our mind by the grace of Thy visitation.” ‘“Hasten, we beseech — 
- Thee, O Lord, do not delay.” 
_ But it is not only God who is asked to do something for us— — 
we, too, must do something to prepare ourselves for the great | 
_ event—just like a mother has to make preparations before her | 
child is born. And so the Church prays also, on the Second Sunday ~ 
in Advent: ‘Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to prepare the ways of — 
Thine only-begotten Son: that through His coming we may be | 
_ worthy to serve Thee with purified minds.” Therefore Advent | 
is a time of silence and purification; and if we would spend it 
aright, we must take the silent, immaculate Virgin as our special | 
guide during these weeks. The Word came forth from silence | 


privilege of her who will soon bring Him into the world. And so 4 
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and unless we silence, as far as in us lies, the hubbub in our own 


souls, we shall not be able to receive Him at Christmas as He 


‘wishes to be received. There are so many preoccupations that 


seem very important at the moment, worrying and upsetting us, 
which we shall yet have completely forgotten after a few weeks. 
If we look at Mary we shall see her preoccupied with only one 
thing: with the coming of her Child. If we look at her as often 
as we can remember to do so, she will surely teach us how to share 


her own “preoccupation,” how to be occupied with Him whose 


coming we are expecting. In many religious houses Advent is a 
time of particular silence; and perhaps we could imitate this as 


_a@far as is possible in the world. More will often be feasible than we 


imagine; for there is so much unnecessary talk in our life, which 
we might suppress during these quiet weeks of Advent in honour 
of Mary and her silence, so that at Christmas our Lord may find 
a heart that is ready to receive and welcome Him. 

Yet it may happen that just as we had hoped to enjoy a peaceful 


__ Advent with much time for prayer and spiritual reading, our 


* 


life, through no fault of our own, suddenly becomes a whirlpool— 
we have to go and do unpleasant things, we are overwhelmed 


_ with unforeseen crises, cares and troubles come upon us from all 


sides. Mary and her silence seem far away. 

In fact, however, she is much nearer than we think. “And it 
came to pass that in those days there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that the whole world should be enrolled... . 
And Joseph also went up from Galilee . . . . to be enrolled with 
Mary his espoused wife who was with child.” How often have we 


@read these words as part of the Christmas story—but have we 


realized what they must have meant to Mary? It was the will 
of God that His human Mother should not even be allowed the 
peaceful expectation of her Child in her own home; she had to 


obey the secular authorities who had decreed a census just at 


that time, and she set out on her uncomfortable journey that 


was to end in a stable ‘“‘because there was no room for them in 


the inn.”’ This was her Advent: moving from place to place, . 
probably among crowds of people travelling on the roads for 
the same reason, who grumbled about this latest move of the 


_ foreign occupation authorities. When we are thinking of Advent 


we still have a mental image of the well-known pictures of the 
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_and Bethlehem, with the King of Peace in His manger, will never- 4 


; : : se a BO ee 
Annunciation in our mind: the Virgin kneeling in prayer, con 
versing with the angel. But for her, too, becoming a mother meant — 
increased responsibility and suffering. She was the Mother of 
God—but she was at the same time a poor woman living in an 
“occupied” country, yet abandoning herself with utter trust to — 
divine Providence, however mysterious and harsh its decrees — 
might seem to be. 

For the silence of Mary, which will accompany us in Advent, 
is not primarily an external silence. It is the silent acceptance of — 
the will of God in all its manifestations: ‘‘Behold the handmaid of — 
the Lord.” The loveliness of our pictures of the Annunciation — 
and the Crib does not tell us the whole story, and may sometimes 
even tend to obscure it. The true story, as we read it in the Gospel, 
has less poetic glamour, but it is much nearer to our own life. — 
If we spend our Advent, as we would like to, in prayerful seclusion, — 
it will be spent with Mary, who ‘“‘kept all these words, pondering — 
them in her heart.’’ But if our Advent should be a time of trouble 
and unrest, Mary will be there, too, helping us to bear adversity — 
and discomfort, as she herself bore it on ‘her journey to Bethlehem; — 


~ 


theless be its goal. 


An index to the fourth volume of Doctrine and Life may 
be had on application to : THe Manacer, DomINIcAN 
PUBLICATIONS, ST. SAviour’s, Dusiin, C.16. 


The Grandeur of The Rosary 
Edouard Hugon, O.P. 


Notas facite in populis adinventiones ejus'. Make his works KNOWN 
AMONG THE PEOPLE. In these words the prophet Isaias 
urges us to make known to all people the works of God. We are 
often unable to praise the works of genius as we should, but when 
it is a question of praising God’s works we cannot do so; we are 
reduced to silence, and are lost in admiration. Among the works 
of God, there are three so manifestly divine that the human mind 
can do nothing but abase itself before them; The Incarnation, 
the Divine Maternity, and the Blessed Eucharist. 

Next to the works of God are those of Mary, and these are all 
sublime, since they are the outcome of love. They are manifold 
also, since they are to be found in every age, and amongst every 
people. One of the most sublime of Our Lady’s manifestations of 
_ love is, without question, the Rosary, which has been made known 
to the whole world by the Order of Preachers, and which, since 
its institution in the XIIIth. century, has been an uninterrupted 
song of praise to Mary. 

The institution of the Rosary is much more than a work of 
genius, for we see in it that supernatural wisdom which theologians 
reverence in the institution of the Sacraments. We have no inten- 
tion of putting the Rosary and the Sacraments on the same level, 
* but it is permissible to point out the striking analogy that exists 
: @ between them. 

’ The Sacraments are in perfect harmony with our human nature, 
which is at once material and spiritual. To desire that human 
beings should perform only purely intellectual acts would be to 
exclude a necessary element of their happiness. Man’s religion 
and worship requires exterior assistance. Hence the Sacraments, 
like man, are composed of a body and soul. They have a body in 
that they are external signs; they have a soul, for they possess 
the invisible power of the Most High. A few words are spoken, 
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and immediately the outward sign is encompassed by the migiton 
of God, Who passes into the Sacraments, since His grace passes _ 
into them. When grace takes possession of the soul, at that same 
moment the soul comes into contact with God. 

In the same way true prayer engages the whole man. Now the 
Rosary is composed of a soul and a body: the body of the Rosary 
is the vocal prayer; its soul is the consideration of each mystery, 
the spiritual energy which results from this consideration. It 
puts before our imagination the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord, 
and in this way speaks to our bodily nature. By its sublime mysteries 
the Divinity of Christ is set before us, and in this way it appeals 
to our higher nature, wherein we resemble the angels and are ,, 
like to our God Himself. 

In the Sacraments, the outward sign and the miraculous power 
of the words combine in the formation of one thing, just as the 
human nature and the divine nature of Christ are united in one 
person; so also in the Rosary the vocal prayer and the meditation on 
the mystery form one individual whole. To separate the form of 
the Sacrament from the matter would be to destroy the Sacrament; 
to separate the mystery from the vocal recitation would be to 
destroy the very essence of the Rosary. 

The Sacraments are, as it were, the extension and the continua- 
tion of the Incarnation. Jesus comes to us in the Sacraments 
to bless us and to restore us to life. As in the days of His mortal 
life, He allows that virtue which heals, to escape from Him: Virtus 
de illo exibat et sanabat omnes Virtue went out from Him, and 
healed all: In the Rosary also it is Jesus who comes to us. At the 
commencement of each mystery we can in all truth say: The Son 
of David is about to pass by. Jesus, Son of David have mercy on 
me. # 

The Sacraments are those outward marks which distinguish the | 
Christian from the infidel; the Rosary is the distinctive devotion 
of every true Catholic. The Sacraments are the sweet yet powerful 
bonds that unite the children of Christ; by partaking of the same 
Sacraments the faithful evince their communion in the same 
faith, the same hope, the same love. By means of the Rosary the 
children of Mary unite throughout the world, and blend their 
voices in the expression of their common hope and love. The 


2 Luke, VI, 19. 
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Dosary is like the standard which God raises up before the nations 
. to assemble them from every corner of the universe. Elevabit 
signum in nationibus....et.... colliget a quatuor plagis terrae.* 
He shall set up a standard unto the nations .... and gather together 
the dispersed from the four quarters of the earth. 

It would be easy to develop at some length this comparison 
between the Sacraments, instituted by Jesus, and the Rosary, the 
work of Mary. ‘To sum it up in a few words: the condition of 
human nature is such that it has to be led by things corporal 
and sensible to things spiritual; the Sacraments and the Rosary 
are signs which help the soul to rise to the contemplation of God 


_ . and eternity. Man wishes to feed his mind with things spiritual; 
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he thirsts after the infinite; the Sacraments and the Rosary are in 
some sort almost without limits. 

Man by reason of his bodily nature, and its inherent weaknesses 
is a creature of time; but because of the powers of his soul and his 
supernatural destiny, he is also of eternity. Now the Rosary is 
vast enough to embrace both time and eternity. It includes every 
period of time, because it contains those unfathomable mysteries 
to which all history converges, whose realization constitutes what 
St. Paul calls the fullness of time, plenitudo temporis:* It includes 
eternity. The Rosary begins with heaven and ends in eternity by the 
mysteries of the Ascension of Jesus and the Crowning of Mary. 
We commence in the bosom of the Adorable Trinity, we end in 
the bosom of the Blessed Virgin. 

Again the Rosary is the epitome of all Christianity. All that we 
believe is resumed in it. In the very first mystery we meet with 


7) The Blessed Trinity, and the Incarnation; as for the Eucharist 
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the Rosary is, like the Blessed Sacrament and Holy Mass, the 
memorial of the life, passion, death, and resurrection of Our 
Lord. We dwell on the truths of our last end in the glorious myster- 
ies, where they are unfolded in a striking and practical manner. 
The Rosary, then, is theology, but theology which prays, adores, 


and says by each of its dogmas: Glory be to the Father, to the Son, | ~ 


and to the Holy Ghost. 
Moral theology which treats of sin and virtue is also, in a sense, 
epitomised in this great devotion. We cannot truly realize the 


IB.) Sly bes 
4 Gal., IV, 4. 
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infinite malice of mortal sin until we see, by meditation on the 


sorrowful Mysteries, at how fearful a cost the innocent Christ 
satisfied the demands of divine justice, what a terrible penalty 
He had to pay on the Cross, how He was forced to cry out under the 
weight of our sins: My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? Each one of these mysteries contains for us a sublime lesson 
of virtue. ‘They are not merely examples of heroism; they are the 
very highest points of the mystical life. The Rosary, then, is 
moral theology, which prays, weeps, expiates, rises to heroism in 
crying out to Christ: Thou hast redeemed us to God in Thy 
Blood, and hast made us to our God a kingdom and priests.® 

All history we find recapitulated in the Rosary, because the 
object of this devotion is He to Whom all history points, Whose 
' radiant figure dominates every page of the Old Testament and 
the New. Therefore, the Rosary is history, but history that prays, 
and leads all nations to Christ, the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end. 

Even the social question itself has been solved by the Rosary, 
as Leo XIII so eloquently proved.* Why are the nations in fear 
and in trembling? The answer is threefold, according to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The first cause is a growing dislike of a simple 
and laborious life. The remedy for this evil we find in the Joyful 
Mysteries. The second cause is repugnance to suffering of any 
kind. The remedy for this evil is found in the Sorrowful Mysteries. 
The third cause is forgetfulness of our future life and destiny, 
which ought to be ever present in our minds, to inspire us with 
hope and courage. The remedy for this evil appears in the Glorious 
Mysteries. Yes, the Rosary gives us the answer to the social problem 
in that cry of victory Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat! 

We see, then, how varied are the aspects of the Rosary. It can 
adapt itself to every condition, every age, and every people. It is 
a form of prayer so simple in its essence, that anyone, no matter 
how uneducated or illiterate, can take part in it; in fact, it has. been 
called the Psalter of the unlearned. On the other hand, the pro- 
fundity of its mysteries makes it the inexhaustible Summa of 
theologians. It is, in truth, the great synthesis of Christianity, 


5 Apoc., V, 10. 
6 Encyclical Laetitiae Sanctae 8 Sept., 1893. 
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Bn is included in the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, just as all 


time is encompassed by the two shores of eternity. 

It would be interesting to compare the Rosary with the Summa 
of St. Thomas, and with the Christian Churches of the Middle 
Ages. Each is, in its own way, a compendium of Christianity; 
each is, as it were, a poem, which unfolds before our eyes the plan 
of the Almighty in all its splendour; each is a monument which 
has withstood the onslaught of the centuries, each brings us nearer 
to God and the supernatural, each is quickened by the same 
divine life. In the Summa, in the ancient cathedral, in the Rosary, 
the soul experiences that deep joy and contentment which no 

p words can describe; it feels that it has drawn nigh to its true home, 
a to Heaven, to God. All three are turned towards the same figure, 
the dominating figure of Christ; together they form a triple synthesis, 
triple teaching, a triple song of’love and acknowledgement of 
the same God and Saviour. The first two are examples of human 
genius, but in the institution of the Rosary, Divine Wisdom has 
intervened; for it is the work of Mary. We should study in detail 
this great devotion, but we can treat of it here only in a general 
way. We simply wish to show in outline, how the Rosary is a 
summary of all the works of God. 
The work of the Almighty may be resumed in two words; 
creation and redemption. This sums up all the marvels of the real 
and the ideal. When these two ambitions of God see completion, 
then the Almighty (to speak in a human way) will be able to rest. 
_. In the work of creation God did rest after six days, not because 
% His omnipotence was exhausted, but that He might contemplate 
.) the work which He had done, and to reflect that it was good. 

But alas! the work of peleaciin was not to be accomplished 
. so easily or so quickly. The Almighty deferred for a very long time 
the fulfilment of this cherished desire. He, as it were, allowed 
_ Himself to be-overcome with fatigue. Quaerens me sedisti lassus.” 
j To crown a soul with glory, or even to endow it with the gift 
of grace, is, in one sense, according to St. Augustine, and St. 
_ Thomas, a greater act than the creation of heaven and earth. © 
This miracle of graces and of holiness is shown forth in the Rosary. 
It reveals to us the Author of holiness, Himself; it shows us our 
Models in the way of perfection; it instructs us in the practice of 


27 Gen., I. 
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holiness. The Author of holiness is Jesus. If we wish to come to a — 
better knowledge and understanding of the Man-God we must 
study His Heart, His Soul, and His Divinity. The Rosary is the 
book which will teach us all this. Our models in holiness are, 
after Jesus, Mary and St. Joseph, who co-operated with Him in 
the work of redemption. The Rosary will make us appreciate 
their true role in the economy of salvation. The practice of holiness 
comprises the whole ensemble of Christian perfection, from 
charity in the lowest degree, even to heroic charity. The Rosary — 
will initiate us into the lowest degree, and lead us on even to the 
highest. 3 
(An extract from a translation of Sanctity through the Rosary, by Bdouard Hugon, 3 
O.P., to be published shortly by Michael Glazier, Publisher). 8) 


Non-Catholics and reformers are therefore mistaken when 
. they find fault with or disapprove of our devotion to 
the Virgin Mother of God, as if it took something from 
the worship due to God alone and to fesus Christ. The a 
contrary is true, because any honour and veneration which 
we may give to our heavenly Mother undoubtedly resounds 
to the Glory of her divine Son, not only because all graces 3 
and all gifts, even the highest, flow from Him as from their ‘ 
primary source, but also because ‘‘the glory of children are 
their fathers.” (Proverbs, 17, 6). 
Pius XII, Encyclical ““Fulgens Corona,” 8th September, 1953. 
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What ‘Prayer is Best () 


Wi fe DEVOTION OF the present day seems to me faulty in one 
‘point, namely, that people talk too much about their prayer, and 
its special conditions. Instead of dwelling so much upon the 
various stages of prayer, it would be better simply to pray as God 
leads one, without fidgeting one’s self to analyse and discuss 
so much. I see nothing tending to show that one is always in the 
same condition, or that there is any fixed state of prayer: the Holy 
Spirit, one while casts the soul down, at another time lifts it up, 
now He seems to be leading it to perfection, and the next moment 
He brings it back where it was. Our business is to conform in all 
such changes to His leading, and go whither He draws us. 

A When thoughts offer themselves, we should use them if good, 
and if a truth takes possession of the mind, we must fix our heart 
- uponit, turn it into practical resolutions, and above all pray that God, 
Who inspires us with it would enable us to bring it to good effects. . . 

True prayer, and that which is best, lies in whatever unites 
us to God, whatever enables us to enjoy Him, to appreciate Him, 
to rejoice in His Glory, and to love Him as one’s very own; so 
that, not satisfied with words or thoughts or affections or resolu- 


tions, one comes to a solid practice of detachment from self and - 


from all creatures. 

Above all, it is desirable not to perplex the brain or over- 

excite the feelings, but to take that which comes within our spiritual 
grasp, and to let ourselves be drawn gently to God, without the 
intervention of violent efforts, which are more the 
work of imagination than a substantial lasting good. If we feel 
_.a sensible delight, we may take it en passant, and as it flows by 
Dilet one’s self be drawn in the very depths of the soul into God, 
loving Him Himself, and not merely the pleasure we derive from 
Him; His truth more than the satisfaction with which it fills us . 
_ Follow the path God opens to you without hesitation; do nek 
“desire a higher kind of prayer in order to be more united to God, 
- but desire a deeper and closer union with Him, that He may fill 
and absorb you more and more, that you may be as wholly His 
by your deliberate will, as you are by the fact of creation and 
redemption. 


1 Extract from a letter of Bossuet’s, as given in an anonymous Life of Bossuet, 
Rivington’s, London, 1874, pp. 481. 
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The Irish Way". 


According to Thomist Principles of Spirituality 
(Concluded) 


Ambrose Crofts, O.P. 


THE OUTWARD manifestation of religious observance in Ireland, 
because of its obvious sincerity, indicates a still deeper and even 
more spiritual cause than the virtue of religion itself. St. ‘Thomas 
tells what that source must be; ‘Faith is the cause and principle — 
of religion.’ Man must know something of God before he begins ,, 
to worship. The more he appreciates the transcending good of 
the Divine Infinite Being, the more antensely does he worship, 
and the more completely does he submit. “T’o worship and service,’ 
says Aquinas, ‘belong all the acts ascribed to religion, because 
by them, all man bears witness to the Divine excellence and to 
his own subjection to God.’ Where, as amongst the Irish people, — 
there is found a marked evidence of religion, we may expect ~ 
a correspondingly powerful inner cause in a strong virtue of faith. 

The question immediately suggests itself —What is special in, 
the faith of the Irish? Can we point to some national characteristics — 
in the Irish Way of Christian belief, which may afford a deeper 
insight into the phenomenon of religiousness, already noted? 
Faith, it need hardly be said, in so far as God is its object, is 
essentially the same in all. But, as St. Thomas teaches, it does 
differ according as it becomes individualised in each soul. ‘This 
difference in faith, he declares, is found especially in regard to the 
promptness of assent and the firmness of acceptance. ‘These 
two qualities in believing may characterise a nation’s faith as well 
as that of an individual soul. They seem to afford a very significant) 
foundation for analyels of the faith in ds eland. 


*A Paper read at the’ Annual Dominican Conference of Spirituality held at P 
Salamanca, May, 1954. i 
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hat the Irish have a way of their own of believing. I doubt if 
the individuality of a nation’s faith is as clearly evidenced in any 
other country. But we must seek profounder reasons for this 
-assertion than the mere vox populi. 

To assess the qualities of our Irish faith we must go back over 
the history of her people, because there we find the roots of a 
strong tradition. Promptness and firmness, so evident to-day, 


characterised its beginnings, its growth, and its survival. The 


tradition in regard to both of these qualities is Patrician. In 
asserting that St: Patrick’s hold on the Irish heart is ‘without 
parallel in the whole world,’ Frank Sheed strikes the key-note 
' .of Irish faith to-day and all its yesterdays. ‘The nation’s love of 
Z Diet national apostle is but.a reflexion of her prompt and complete 
_ surrender to his spiritual power when he first landed as the ambass- 
ador of Christ. 

St, Patrick’s mission is note-worthy and, perhaps, unique in 
the seeming ease of its conquest. Not only a pagan people, but 
the Druids themselves quickly consented to the truth of the Gospel. 
_ There were no martyrs at this stage. The nation seemed like a 
rich soil awaiting the sower of the good seed. Before the death 
_ of Patrick, the Church in Ireland was not only universally estab- 
lished, but had become an Irish Church, with a native clergy, 
and the beginnings of Irish monasticism. Under the strong 

guiding hand of their beloved Apostle, the entire life of the nation 

—its laws, customs and social institutions took on a Christian 
_ form. The conversion of the Irish was characterised by a sim- 
j plicity which St. Thomas describes as. a certain thoroughness 
9” the acceptance of truth. 

3 We can trace this characteristic of promptness and _ whole- 
heartedness down the centuries which followed. There were 
never any Irish heresies, though in some respects, such as the 
question of Easter Observance, the Irish could show themselves 
_ tenacious of their own traditions. Fidelity to the teaching of the 
Church, which so characterises Irish. Catholic life to-day, is a 
- tribute to the great rule set down by St. Patrick: “Even as you are 
_ Irish, be you Roman also.’ Fidelity to that rule has stood the test 
of time. There have been critical periods when national aspirations 
seemed to clash with the Church’s authority, but, however difficult 
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~ obedience proved, the ancient loyalty has always in the end pre- _ 
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vailed. A modern example of the old promptness and simpliciey 


is furnished in the speedy assertion of the nation’s faith through ~ 


a thoroughly Christian Constitution, passed by people’s referendum 


in 1938. 

From promptness springs faith’s second quality of firmness. 
Belief develops a’strong attachment of the will to what is believed. 
“When a man is ready to believe,’ says the Angelic Doctor, ‘he 
loves the truth he believes.’ Such a love has a twofold effect in 
a complete surrendering to all that is true, and in a strong resistance 
to all that is false. Both of these effects are traditional of Irish 
faith, and found well established in two distinct periods of Irish 


: 4 
history. O 
4 
and Irish missionary work abroad contributed to the enlightenment a 
of Europe at a period when, after the fall of the Roman Empire, — 


the lamp of Christian learning was well-nigh extinguished by | 
successive barbarian invasions. No greater tribute could be paid ~ 


The golden age of Catholicity in Ireland is well known. The 
completeness of consent to the faith at home made the nation 
famous throughout the world. Her schools and monasteries 
were frequented as recognised centres of learning and holiness 


to a Christian nation, no more accurate appreciation could be 


given of Ireland’s love of the faith than the title conferred upon a 


her in those days—“The Island of Saints and Scholars.’ 


The power of such a tradition is not easy to estimate. To-day ‘\ 


in the dawn of a new era of religious and political freedom, love 
of the faith has found its expression in its ancient form. At home, 


colleges, seminaries, monastic and religious institutions are again _ 


very much a part of the Irish picture. Newly founded Irish mission- 
ary congregations of men and women, coupled with the resumed 
missionary endeavours of the older Orders, shows no lessening 


of the primitive enthusiasm for the spreading of the Gospel. — 


For many, particularly English speaking countries, Ireland has 


become a kind of ‘happy hunting ground,’ for vocations to the — 
priesthood and religious life. In the newer field of Catholic-Action | 
amongst the laity, perhaps the greatest symbol of our living Irish | 


faith is found in the Legion of Mary, now a world wide institution. 
The life of Edel Quinn, so well portrayed by Mgr. Suenens, may 
be considered true, not of one Irish Apostle, but of the lay apostolic 


spirit of the people as a whole, linked with the nation’s instinctive — 
love of the Mother of God. e}? 
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® Resistance to error, which is the second effect of love of the 

faith, has made a long chapter of Irish history. For three hundred 

years, our people resisted even unto death an alien religion, which 

a foreign power endeavoured to plant in their midst. 

In no country were faith and fatherland so closely linked. Ireland 

would not have been politically enslaved had she consented to 

Protestantism. Her love of the faith was greater than her love 

of national independence. It is impossible to describe the 

martyrdom of an entire people during this long endured dark 

night of suffering for the faith. It has left its deep mark on the 
-. national character as well as on the face of the land. In other 

countries, great cathedrals pay homage to the faith of the past. 
—Alreland’s greatest and most eloquent monuments are her ruins, 
which still speak of the price paid by our forefathers for the precious 
heritage of Christian faith. Deeply enshrined in their hearts, 
the faith of the Irish still presents the phenomenon of resistance. 
Even, as in the past, heresies failed to take root, so to-day, such 
false philosophies as that of Communism, have no power of 
growth in her Catholic soil. 

History has established a strong and lasting tradition and 
supports the claim of a characteristic Irish faith. The fruit of 
such a faith should be evident also in a typical holiness, since, 
_ declares St. Thomas, ‘the first beginning of the heart’s purifying 

is faith.’ In Ireland, there is definitely what we might call an 
atmosphere of faith. The ordinary life of the people seems to 
_ vibrate with it all unconsciously. If anything the Irish are somewhat 
shy about manifesting their inner life, yet it betrays itself in many 
ways. Aquinas speaks of the believer being moved by an inward 

nstinct. He also explains how the supernatural life of grace can 
become quasi-natural. Returning after a number of years one is 
impressed by this instinctive and almost natural faith. You find 
it in casual conversations in which mention may be made of a 
retreat, of some devotion, of some obstacle which made them 
_ lose a weekday Mass, and so on—all quite natural, almost common- 
_ place. Phrases used, or some invocation added to the recounting 
of some event emphasise unknowingly the secret source of a very 
_ supernatural outlook on the things of life. We read in the life 
_of St. Theresa of her devotion to a simple ‘Deo Gratias.’ You 
hear it everywhere in Ireland, not only for the good things, but 
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for the bad, for the rain that ruins the crops as well as for th© 3 
sun that ripens them. God is in all things, and all things can be 
safely left in His loving care. For the same reason, there is an 
instinctive turning to God in prayer in all necessities. In times 
of stress as during the struggle for independence, people have _ 
knelt spontaneously to recite the Rosary. : 

It is this inner force, this supernatural atmosphere which gives 
credence to the title of La Mystique Irlande. z 

This spirit of faith is more easily perceived than described. 
Frank Sheed sums it up very beautifully in his life of Matt ‘T’albot 
‘Suffering and prayer have been the lot of Ireland for seven cen- 
turies; mixed with them have been a score of other things, good 


the type—the Irishman in youth and middle age regular in the a 
practice of the faith, developing in old age into a life that is only 
prayer; at every point of life marked by a certain decisiveness — 
as of men who do not as much as sce the alternative. It is of this 
abiding type that Matt Talbot is the perfect representative. He 
is the essence of Irishman: every Irishman smells a little of Matt — 
Talbot unless he is lost altogether. And if he is canonised, x 
host of unknown Irishmen will be raised to the altars with him.” ~ 
Pere Lekeux sums up this holiness of the Dublin worker. La — 
vie de Matt Talbot tient dans un mot: il fut chrétien. Rien que — 
cela, et tout cela. Il était d’une piece; grand a force d’étre simple. — 
Sous la trame vulgaire d’une vie d’ouvrier, une flamme silencieuse, — 
toute droite, a quarant ans durant, monté vers un amour unique et — 
creusé dans cette vie d’étonnantes profondeurs. Ri 

Religion and faith in Ireland present something of a mass” 
movement in the best sense of the word, We have not to speak — 
of conversion of the masses. Catholicity is perhaps most powerful | 
among the working classes, as exemplified in Matt Talbot. But | 
one cannot distinguish between class and class, or between place | 
and place. The entire people is Christian. It is difficult to measure | 
the influence and power of edification of the great congregations | 
in our crowded churches. St. Thomas refers to the effect of a | 
large number of the faithful engaged in acts of devotion. The | 
support of one’s fellow men is a powerful help in the observance | 
of religion. ‘Woe to him who is alone.’ In Ireland it is easy to | 


eV 


‘Be a Catholic because of the power of example. Such a condition 
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of things does not detract from the inherent holiness which prevails, 
since, as the Angelic Doctor points out, virtue consists in goodness 
rather than in difficulty. But for this reason, some have been 
inclined to charge us with mediocrity. So universal a Catholicism 
makes it more difficult to discern the heroic from the ordinary, 
especially when what seems ordinary is in truth heroic. Great 
emphasis is at times placed on the failure of our Irish people, 
once outside the favourable conditions of their own country. 
Even if true, such failure does not affect the sincerity of their 
faith at home. It but explains how great is the shock of paganism 
_and godlessness in foreign countries, and how it can undermine, 
or a time at least, the true faith which they found so easy to prac- 


tise in their own country. We must accept it as a weakness, and 


F 
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be comforted that, already, measutes have been taken to meet 
this menace. It is hoped that Doctrine and Life will make its 
own modest contribution to this strengthening of our Catholic 
fibre through greater personal appreciation of God’s gift of faith. 

It is important that we should give due recognition to the good 
which in God’s grace we already possess, not in any spirit of self- 


- satisfaction, but rather as an urging to safeguard our Irish Way 


of life from the dangers which continue to threaten it from without, 
and by availing of an already sure foundation to build more strongly 
the edifice of our Irish Church, so that Ireland may become 
again an example to the nations of the world, and be not unworthy 
of her ancient title of the ‘Island of Saints and Scholars.’ 


Old Age 


In the life-conditions of ancient and medieval times 
the onset of age was relatively earlier than with us. Dante, 
disregarding varieties of opinion of doctors and philoso- 
phers, puts age, senecta, at about 45, and senium, extreme 
or decrepit old age, at about 70, the three-score years and 
ten of the Psalmist. In his Convito he discourses at length 
on the ideals of the rising and descending stages of human 
life; and he has some beautiful things to say about senectam 
et senium. 

“The noble soul in age is prudent, is just, 1s open-handed, 
and rejoices to tell of the goodness and advantage of others 
and to hear of it, that is to say 1s affable...” For after 
our own proper perfection which is acquired in manhood, 
t.e. from 25 to 45, “‘that perfection should come which 
enlightens not only ourselves but others; a man should open 
out like a rose that can no longer keep shut, and should shed 
abroad the perfume that has been generated within.” 

Then in the last period the noble soul ‘“‘does two things: 
the one that she returns to God, as to that port whence she 
departed when she came to enter upon the sea of this life; 
the other is that she blesses the voyage that she has made, 
because it has been straight and good and without the bitter- 
ness of tempest .. . And even as the good sailor, when he 
draws near to the port, lowers his sails, and gently with 
mild watchfulness enters into it, so ought we to lower the 
sails of our worldly activities and turn to God with all our 
purpose and heart; so that we may come to that port with 
all sweetness and all peace... And as his fellow-citizens 
come forth to meet him who returns from a long journey, 
even before he enters the gates of his city; so to the noble soul 
come forth the citizens of the eternal life: And thus do they 
by reason of her good works and contemplations; for being 
now surrendered to God and abstracted from worldly things 
and thoughts, she seems to see those whom she believes are 
with God... The noble soul, then, surrenders herself to God 
in this period, and awaits the end of this hfe with great 
longing, and seems to herself to be leaving an inn and re- 
turning to her own house, seems to be coming back from a 
journey and returning to her own city; seems to be coming 
from the sea and returning to the port.” MLR, 
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> TI Was Set Up From Eternity 


Aegidius Doolan, O.P. 


IN THE FIRST QUESTION, and first article, of his treatise on Divine 
Faith in the Summa theologica, St. ‘Thomas concludes that the 
object of Faith is veritas prima, which St. Catherine of Siena 
always thought of as ‘‘dolce,’’ sweet Primal Truth. Scholastic 
theologians define this as: the adequation or correspondence 
between the mind of God and the things He knows. Whatever we 
accept, therefore, as a truth of Faith, for instance, the Assumption 


“V6 Our Lady, we accept as something that God knows about her 


and that He has revealed to us for Faith gives assent to every 
revealed doctrine because of the truth which it has in the mind 
of God revealing it. 

It seems particularly relevant to the occasion on which this 
mariological congress is assembled, just before the proclamation 
of a truth of faith concerning Our Lady, that we should think 
particularly of her precisely as she was in the mind, and, we may 
surely say, in the heart of God from all eternity: Ab aeterno ordinata 
sum. 

Those words occur, I need hardly say, in a text from the Book 
of Proverbs, cap. 8, which is constantly used in the liturgy, both 


of Mass and Divine Office, on feasts of Our Lady: ‘Dominus 
. possedit me in initio viarum suarum, antequam quidquam faceret a 


principio. Ab aeterno ordinata sum, et ex antiquis antequam terra 

eret, Nondum erant abyssiet ego iam: concepta eram: The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of His way, before He made any- 
thing from the beginning. I was set up from eternity, and of old 
before the earth was made. The depths were not as yet and I was 
already conceived.” 

In their literal sense, these words apply to the uncreated Wisdom, 
which is the Word of God. He, in an altogether unique sense, 
could say: “The depths were not as yet and I was already con- 
céived.”” His conception and birth precedes, St. Paul will explain, 
every act of creation. And St. Thomas sees in the procession of 


_the Word from the Father, and of the Holy Ghost from the Father 


1_ An address given at the Mariological Congress held in Rome in 1950, 
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and the Word “‘the cause and reason of the whole production of 
creatures.”? But, quite deliberately, the Church, notably in the 
Office of the Immaculate Conception, applies what is said in 
inspired Scripture of the conception of the Word to the conception 
of. the Mother of the Word. 

There is a fifteenth century painting, now in the National 
Gallery, London, which strikingly illustrates this idea. It is by 
the Venetian artist Carlo Crivelli (HK 1493), and has the title: The 
Immaculate Conception. It represents Our Lady being crowned, 
under the gaze of the Eternal Father, by two angels. Each of 
these is holding the crown with one hand, and with the other 
a scroll unfolded above Our Lady’s head with the inscription: 
Ut in mente Dei ab initio concepta fut, ita et facta sum: As in the oO. 
mind of God I was conceived from the beginning so was I made. ~ 

I was particularly taken by this picture when I first saw it— 
more than twenty five years ago—because it brought home to ~ 
me what I had never before realized: what an illumination the — 
theology of exemplarity throws on Our Lady’s mysterious words — 
to Bernadette at Lourdes: “I am the Immaculate Conception.” — 

It is said that the priest to whom Bernadette repeated what — 
Our Lady said hesitated to believe that the child had heard 
aright. He presumed that what Our Lady said was what she had 
already said, in his own life-time, to St. Catherine Labouré in | 
the Rue de Bac, when she referred to herself as “‘conceived without 
sin.” That truth was since defined as an article of faith, just some % 
years before the apparitions at Lourdes. But Bernadette insisted 
that what Our Lady said was not what the priest suggested, but 
something that neither he,-nor so far as I can find, anyone else y 
had ever heard before. She said: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” ¥ 

It seems to me that, in these words, Our Lady calls attention — 
to the deep meaning of the Church’s liturgical use of the text 
we are now considering: “‘I was set up from eternity .... The 
depths were not as yet and I was already conceived.” “Before 
the world was made, she was already conceived—the Immaculate — 
Conception—not indeed as yet in the womb of her mother, St. 
Anne, but in the mind of the Father of the Son who was one day 
to be her Son too. 


. 
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® Before I go further let me call to my support for the point 
‘which I am making, the authority of Pope Pius IX in the very 
opening words of the Bull Ineffabilis Deus, proclaiming the Im- 
maculate Conception: “‘Ineffabilis Deus . . . ab intito et ante saecula 
Unigenito Filio suo matrem, ex qua caro factus in beata tem- 
porum plenitudine nasceretur, elegit atque ordinavit, tantoque 
prae ceteris creaturis est prosecutus amore, ut in illa una sibi 
propensissima voluntate complacuerit. Quapropter illam longe 
ante omnes angelicos spiritus cunctosque sanctos, coelestium 
omnium charismatum copia de thesauro divinitatis deprompta 
ita mirifice cumulavit, ut ipsa omni prorsus labe semper libera ac 
tota pulchra et perfecta eam innocentiae et sanctitatis plenitudinem 
prae se ferret, qua maior sub Deo nullatenus intelligitur et quam 

_ praeter Deum nemo assequi cogitando potest.’ 

It is theologically accurate, therefore, to say that no one but 
God has any adequate conception of the perfection—the holiness 
and goodness, the greatness and the glory—of the Mother of 
God. It is equally true to say that no word can give full utterance 
to that conception but the Word that was made flesh in her womb. 
It is not without significance that the Church so often speaks 
of Our Lady in questions rather than answers. ‘“Who is she that 
cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun, terrible as an army set in array? . . . . Who is this that 
cometh up from the desert, flowing with delights?” * Saints, 
too, and Doctors of the Church have been forced to use hyper- 
- bolic language to express even their helplessness to speak fitly 
_ .about Our Lady. They say, for instance, that even if they had all 
7 the tongues of men and angels, and all the sky for parchment, 
_~ for ink the waters of the ocean, and for time unending ages, they 


; 


3 ‘From the beginning and before all ages the Ineffable God made choice of 
her and appointed her to her place as the Mother of His only-begotten Son, 
from whom He would be made flesh and would be born in the blessed fulness 
of time. And He bestowed on her, in preference to all other creatures besides, 
so great a love that in her as in none else His will took full delight. Wherefore 
He enriched her, so wonderfully far and away beyond all the angelic spirits 
and all the saints, with the plenitude of every celestial favour drawn from the 
treasury of the Divinity, that entirely free as she always was from every 
stain of sin, and all beautiful and perfect she appears in such a plenitude of 
innocence and holiness that, except God’s, no greater can be conceived and 
no mind, except the mind of God, can measure it.” 

Cant 6, 9, 8, 5. 
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would not even then be able adequately to declare her praise®) 
We know, indeed, even as we make it, that she herself cannot 
fully hear our prayer: ‘‘Dignare me laudare te, Virgo sacrata.” 
Only her Divine Son is really worthy and able to proclaim her 
blessedness. He is the only one of all her children who fully appre- 
ciates His mother and ours. As for the rest of us, we can but 
acclaim her in the words of the Akathistos Hymn: 

“Hail, height untrodden by mind of men; 

Hail, depth unscanned by angels’ ken.” 

I wonder have you noticed how charmingly Raphael has given 
us this last thought in his Sistine Madonna? Our Lady is represen- 
ted as having just appeared, borne on the wings of the wind, _ 
in all the glory of her divine motherhood with her Child in her oO 
strong arms; while underneath there are two little cherub faces : 
uplifted in sheer wonderment—a perfect comment on St. Bernard’s 
injunction in the familiar hymn: “Lost in wondering contempla- 
tion, be her majesty confessed.” 

Here it would be in place—except that it would take too long— _ 
to open up the question of the uncreated exemplar cause which — 
is the only ultimate explanation of the Immaculate Conception— _ 
as well as of the Assumption—of our Blessed Lady. I shall do 
no more than recall St. Thomas’s doctrine, about which he ex- 
presses his indebtedness to Plato as well as to St. Augustine, 
that God before creating must have had an idea—or more 
particularly a conception—of each thing created. “Qui negat ideas — 
esse negat Filium esse,”’ writes St. Augustine strongly®. All our 
knowledge of God is, of course, analogical but—‘‘balbutiendo 
accepta licentia’”’—we must apply to Him as maker of the world 
what is true of every maker. He must have had—beforehand, 
in our way of speaking—a conception of what He designed to 
make.® ‘‘When an artist makes a painting,” said Fra Jordano of 
Pisa explaining this doctrine in a sermon preached in St. Maria | 
Novella, Florence—that city of artists—on March 20th, 1305, — 
(I wonder was Giotto present!), “he must needs have “within 
himself a figure or casket which is nobler than the outer one and 
which gives him more pleasure.” If unhappily he has a “mano 
che trema,” Dante himself will say through the mouth of St. 


5 Augustinus, Liber 83 quaestionum, q. 46 quoted by St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., da — 

2 36 q. 2 art. 1 : 

Cf. Idem, loc. cit. . a 
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Fhomas in the Paradiso (canto 13), the work that is produced 
will fall far short of his conception: it will be a disappointment, 
spurious, and not really the offspring of his mind and art. But 
there can be no art at all when there is no conception, no vision 
of beauty. 

Applying this general principle to our special subject here, 
we must say that God, before creating Our Lady, indeed from all 
eternity, had a conception of her far beyond His conception, 
as Pope Pius IX has reminded us, of any other creature, even 
the highest angel.’ His conception is not merely an idea, which 
would belong to the knowledge of simple intelligence; it is a 

Eagsion splendid of how God will one day express, in a hitherto 
unexampled way, His own beauty and holiness. It is the vision 
of a Mother and her Child: and the Mother’s Child is the only- 
begotten Son of God. 

No other conception in God’s mind as to how His truth, His 
beauty, His goodness might find expression could compare with 
this: certainly, no other did. When God thought of the Immaculate 
Conception, He thought of the masterpiece of His creative power. 
This may be the reason, it seems to me, why Our Lady, when 
she declared herself to be the Immaculate Conception, used a 
Janguage in which the definite article is expressed. She did not 
say: Ego sum Conceptio Immaculata, but, in the patois familiar 
to Bernadette: ‘Je suis l’Immaculée Conception.” I suggest 

_ that we are to interpret that definite article in the sense in which 
the Church wishes us to understand such phrases, common in 
liturgical usage, as: ““Sola-Virgo digna dici,” or ‘Tu sola sine 

[exemple placuisti Domino.” The Church does not, of course, 
in using such language mean to detract from the Bion) of her 
Virgin Saints, nor to deny the perfection of the service and homage 

) given to God by the glorious Spirits who minister at His throne: 

but the Church does mean to say that there is no comparison 
between the purity of her Virgin Saints and the purity of the 

Mother of God, and that even the red glow of the flame that is 

_ the love of the Seraphim will seem cold and dead if compared 
with the light, brighter than the sun, which is the blazing, white- 

hot love of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. “She is brighter than 


7 Cf. Gregorius Palamas, Homiliae quadraginta tres, hom. 37: In sanctissimam 
A dormitionem dominae nostrae Deiparae semperque virginis Mariae (PG 151, 
a) 468, 472), where this truth is elaborately expressed. 
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the sun, and above all the order of the stars.’ a They: are but a’ 
crown for her brow, the sun itself is but her raiment, and the 
moon is under her feet. It is such imagery that inspired Velas- 
quez’ masterpiece, which is also entitled: The Immaculate Con- 
_ ception. As the heavens are not clean in the sight of God; so not 
even the purest saints, not even the angels, are immaculate if 
compared with the Mother of God. To recall the words of Pius 
IX already quoted: “All beautiful and perfect (beyond com- 
parison with all other creatures) Mary appears in such a plenitude 
of innocence and holiness that, except God’s, no greater can be 
conceived and no mind, except the mind of God, can measure | ; 
it.) 

In that opening paragraph of the Ineffabilis Deus the Pope ~ 
quietly makes the transition from God’s conception of Our Lady, — 
whom He foreknew and predestinated from all eternity as worthy 
to be the Mother of His Son, to the realization of that conception 
in the fulness of time when she comes into existence in her unique 
state of grace and virtue. The second conception is perfectly — 
conformed to the first. It is as though an artist, seeing his artistic 
conception fully realized in a particular work, might say of it: 
there now is my conception of the Madonna. In and from the first 
instant of her human life in the womb of St. Anne, Our Lady was 
God’s own conception of the Madonna: ‘Ut in mente Dei ab 
initio concepta fui, ita et facta sum.” 

She was not like us. She never for an instant disappointed ~ 
God. ‘“Tu sola sine exemplo placuisti Domino.” But the realiza- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception was effected at a great price. — 
The price was the blood of her Son. “In hoc cognovi quoniam 
voluisti me, quoniam non gaudebit inimicus meus super me.... — 
Dominus omnipotens praecinxit me virtute et posuit immaculatam — 
viam meam: By this have I known that thou hast loved me, for ~ 
my enemy will not triumph over me... . The Almighty God has y 
girt me about with power and set before me a path without stain.”? — 
It is not at all to herself but to Him that Our Lady refers the glory — 
when she asks us, with the complete selflessness of her profound 
humility, to think of her simply as the Immaculate Conception: 
“Dominus possedit me in initio viarum suarum antequam quid- — 
quam faceret a principio. Ab aeterno ordinata sum et ex anti- — 


quam terra fieret. Nondum erant abyssi et ego iam concepta — 
eram.”’ ¢. 
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A Spiritual Visien of Christ’s Mother 


. Julian of Norwich (1343—c. 1416) 


‘WitH the same expression of mirth and joy Our Lord looked 
towards His right side and recalled to my mind where Our Lady 
had stood during His Passion. ‘‘Would you like to see her?” He 
asked. This gracious question was as if He said “I know well 
you would like to see My Blessed Mother, for, after Myself, she 
is the greatest wonder that I could show you, the source of the 
greatest glory and honour to Me, the sight most eagerly desired 

AoE all the blessed.’’ Because of the deep, wonderful and unique 

_ love which Our Lord bears to this gentle Virgin, His Blessed 
Mother, Our Lady, Holy Mary, He showed her gloriously rejoicing, 
as these gracious words suggest. As if He said “Would you like 
to see how I love her, that you may rejoice with Me in the love 
I have for her and she for Me?” 

“To make this pleasing word more clear, Our_Lord God lovingly 
addresses. as one person all those destined to be saved, seeming 
to say: ““Do you wish to see in her how you are loved? For your 
sake did I make Mary so lofty, so noble, so worthy; this gives 

_ Me cause for rejoicing and I want it to do the same for you.” 
_ (For, after Himself, she is the most radiant sight). But I am 
* not on this account instructed to desire here below a_ bodily 
_ vision of Our Lady, but rather a sight of the virtues of her soul: 
her Humility, her Wisdom, her love, from which I may learn 
yr know my own self and to reverence God with filial fear. 
4 ‘When Our good Lord had made me see all this and asked: 
» “Would you like to see her?’’ I answered: “Good Lord, thank 
you, yes, if it be your Will.’ Often did I pray about this and 
; thought I should see her bodily; yet I never did. 
‘But Jesus with those. words (“Would you like to see her?’’) 
"gave me a spiritual (i.e., intellectual) vision. Just as I had before 
seen her humble and simple, so now he showed her lofty, noble, 
_ glorious and pleasing to Himself above all creatures. He wills, 
moreover, that it be made known, that all who rejoice in Him 
must rejoice in Our eds also, and in the joy that He takes in 
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her and-she in Him. This point He made more clear by an©& 
illustration: if a man loves another more than any other person, 
he wants to make everybody else love and cherish the beloved — 
whom he so greatly admires. 

‘It seemed to me that this question: “Would you like to see her?” 
was the most loving gift Our Lord could have made me, together 
with the spiritual vision of her. For He singled out no other 
being but Our Lady, Holy Mary, and her He showed me three 
times: The first, at the moment of the Incarnation; the second, 
as she stood in sorrow at the foot of the Cross; and the third, 
as she is now, in glory, joy and worship.’ 

(The Revelations of Julian of Norwich, Chapter XXV, translated 
from the Middle English of MSS. Sloane 2499 and Paris, by 
Sister Anna Maria, C.P.). 


In the divine bounty to us, we can see God’s goodness 
sharing itself from sheer beneficence, His justice respecting 
the rights divine wisdom gave to each nature, His liberality 
alert to all that is helpful to us, and His mercy quick to 
minister to the defects, the miseries before which we are 
so helpless. The multitude of defects which the years 
make plain in us, and which we achieve as the harvest of the 
years, fixes our eyes more and more on the divine mercy. 
It is to the mercy of God, as we know ourselves better, that 
we look for the full fruits of His goodness, His justice, 
His liberality. Of ourselves, we slide back easily to the 
nothingness from which His mercy called us.—Father 
Walter Farrell, O.P., My Way of Life, p. 41. 
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The First Martyr and the Early Liturgy 
of the Dead 


Robert Culhane, C.SS.R. 


IT HAS BEEN REMARKED that the Bible has recorded the last words 
of those only whose lives opened a new era in the history of religion: 
Jacob, Moses, Christ and St. Stephen. Jacob was the first of the 


7y, chosen people, Moses the first of the Old Dispensation, Christ 


the Author and Finisher of the new dispensation—St. Stephen was 
the first to pattern with supreme fidelity the death of Christ. 

To seal with one’s own blood the Gospel of Christ was a title 
to unrivalled glory in the minds of the early Christians. At a time 
when the Church was engaged in a deadly struggle, the martyrs 
who laid down their lives in the front line of defence won the 
admiration of the first Christian communities to an extent that 
we can scarcely exaggerate. St. Stephen’s dignity as first of the 
martyrs has caused him to be mentioned even before the Apostle 
St. Matthias in the Canon of the Mass. 

The Saint who opened the most sublime period in the history 
of the Church is introduced to us in the Bible as an honest business 
man. Faced with a delicate situation the Apostles called on him 
to supervise the distribution of charitable funds. 

From the beginning, the Church undertook works of Charity 
corresponding to those now done by the St. Vincent de Paul 
society. Soon the method of distributing the charities led to 
complaints which upset the peace of the Christian community. 
Some people said they were not getting a fair share of the alms. 
St. Peter considered the matter with the rest of the Apostles and 
then decided on a plan. The Apostles had to place first things - 
entirely first—all their time had to be given to the preaching of 
the Gospel. To meet the difficulty seven reliable men, named as 
Deacons, were selected from the community and charged, as — 
a main part of their work, with the equitable distribution of 
charities. The first name on the list of these Deacons is that of 
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Stephen. Were it not for Fra Angelico’s picture of St. Sicoher oO. 


distributing alms to the people we would almost have lost sight 
of him as the patron of Charitable works. 

St. Stephen enters the Gospel story as an honest man working 
for the poor. He was honest in his private dealings with others 
and he had an honesty which went further. He had the integrity 
of character which enabled him to discharge scrupulously a public 
office of trust and responsibility. Stephen, the honest man and 
the friend of the poor, isa fearless follower of Christ and soon 
experiences the truth of His warning: ““The disciple is not greater 
than his master.” The Jews picked a quarrel with him. They 
tried to trip him up in his statements. He beat them hollow in 
argument. Their opposition to him became more vicious. Unable 
to resist his reasoning they were not ready to accept the truth on 
which it rested. Their resentment festered into bitter hatred. 

Changeless are the tactics of the hatred that fears the voice 
of Christian truth. From Christ to Mindszenty its course is essen- 
tially the same. Like Christ, St. Stephen was summoned to 
trial on the charge of suborned witnesses. They accused him as 
his Master had been accused—of blasphemy. 

Stephen was led before the Sanhedrin. Martyr means literally 
a witness. Before the Sanhedrin, Stephen appears from the first 
moment in the role of the martyr. He made a great speech which 
is one of the most precious parts of early Christian literature. 
The speech is far less a defence of himself than a powerful justifica- 
tion of the faith of Christians. Stephen took from the Old Testa- 
ment text after text and name after name, driving home with 
relentless logic the argument that God’s revelation to man reached 
its perfection in Christ’s teaching. 

He proved to them directly that they were guilty of deicide 
when they put Christ to death on a charge of blasphemy. The 
innuendo stared them in the face: to kill Stephen because he up- 

held Christ, was murder. A court intent on a verdict of blasphemy 
against the accused must have listened with embarrassment to 
those words: “You stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, ycu always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do 
you also. Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted? 
And they have slain them who foretold of the coming of the Just 
One; of whom you have been now the betrayers and the murderers; 
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v who have received the law by the disposition of angels, and have 
not kept it.” 
The oldest Christian tradition locates the spot where St. Stephen 
was stoned to death near to the brook Kedron. It was probably 
at a place, just across the valley from Gethsemane, where Christ 
Himself had suffered His agony. Perhaps there was a providence 
in bringing the scene of Christ’s Passion and of Stephen’s death 
so close together. Stephen was the first to bear in his flesh the signs 
of Christ’s Passion. 
Here, from the Acts of the Apostles, is St. Luke’s account of 
the death of the first Martyr. 
“He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looking up steadfastly to 
heaven, saw the glory of God and Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God. And he said: “Behold, I see the heavens opened and the 
Son of Man standing at the right hand of God....’ 
“And they stoned leg ele while he invoked and said: ‘Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.’ 
“And falling on his knees, he cried with a loud voice saying 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ And when he said this, he 
fell asleep in the Lord.” 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened ‘and the Son of Man standing 
at the right hand of God.” These words of St. Stephen became 
the keynote of the requiem liturgy and the earlier Christian liter- 
ature on death. Sadness, fear and the terror of the Judgment— 
thoughts that come naturally to us—seem to have had no place 
in the minds of the early Christians when they thought of death. 
To some, this early literature appears as a condemnation of the 
y typical modern meditation of death which draws the lines strongly 
on the Judgement and Purgatory. But it is well to bear in mind 
that the death which is the keynote of that early literature is the 
“death of the martyr. Immediate glory is the reward of the martyr. 
For him death is the open door to immediate bliss. Judgement 
is the approval of his sacrifice, Purgatory has nothing to purify. Sones 
The earliest liturgical prayers for the dead were in fact only 
a variant of the office of the Martyrs. The Alleluia was heard in 
every part of the liturgy, in anthems, verses, psalms and responses, 
as it is until the present time in the Eastern Church. St. Jerome’s 
letter on Fabiola’s funeral is a classic description of the early 
requiem liturgy in the Western Church: “No sooner had she 
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breathed her last and given back her soul to Christ, than the news c 


spread of that great loss and gathered the whole city in the Church 
for the obsequies. Psalms were sung and the mighty strains of 
the Alleluia resounded from the golden roofs of the temples.” 

More beautiful even than the description of St. Jerome is the 
prayer which the author of the Acts of St. Polycarp puts into the 
mouth of the dying Martyr who had once been a disciple of St. 
John the Apostle. It can be seen at once that this prayer is full 
of liturgical formulae: 


O Lord, Almighty God, 
Father of your beloved and blessed Son 


Jesus Christ, raN 


through whom we have received the perfect knowledge 
of you, 

God of angels and hosts and of all creation 

and of the whole race of saints 

who live under your eyes! 

I bless you, 

because you have seen fit to bestow on me 

this day and this hour, 

that I may share, among the number of the martyrs, 

the cup of your Anointed 

and rise to eternal life 

both in soul and in body, 

in virtue of the immortality of the Holy Spirit. 

May I be accepted among them in your sight today 

as a rich and pleasing sacrifice, 

such as you, the true God that cannot utter a falsehood 

have prearranged, revealed in advance, and consummated. 

And therefore I praise you for everything; 

I bless you 

I glorify you 

through the eternal and heavenly High Priest 

Jesus Christ, 

your beloved Son, 

through whom be glory to you 

together with him and the Holy Spirit, 

both now and for the ages to come. 

Amen. 
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9 The Resurrection and the passage of the martyrs to immediate 
_ glory is the one source of inspiration of the early liturgy. Voicing 
as it did the last prayers of the martyrs, who like St. Stephen “‘saw 
the heavens opened and the Son of man standing at the right 
hand of God,” it did not stress the judgement and Purgatory. 
At a later date—and very much under the influence of the 
teaching of St. Gregory the Great—the Church gave due place 
to the thought of judgement and of Purgatory in its requiem 
liturgy. ‘This was a necessary change, for not merely the age, but 
much also of the spirit of the martyrs, had passed. 
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Father Bertrand Larkin 


Jerome Toner, O.P. 


NoxBopy HAS EVER SUGGESTED that we should propose Father 


Bertrand Larkin for beatification. He died in Dublin early in 
March, 1950, at the age of ninety two. He was buried where he | 
loved to be—in the grounds of St. Mary’s, Tallaght. There he 
had been ordained on the 8th Sept., 1887, by Archbishop Flood 
of Port-of-Spain, his one-time professor of Philosophy. In Tallaght 
he began his priestly work, and he returned there as often as he 
could during his lifetime. He was never a professor of theology 
or philosophy; he served the Tallaght community as bursar and 
cantor. He loved to join in the singing of the Divine Office. Even 
as a layman—a member of the Rosary Confraternity—he and 
some others used to sing vespers with the community of St. 
Saviour’s, Dublin. In 1947 he came back to end his life in Tallaght. 
The people of that district loved him. They recall how the church 
used to be fully packed a half an hour before his Holy Name 
sodality was due to begin. Men would come down from Killenarden 
_and Ballinascorney Gap to hear Father Larkin preach. Some of 
the very old men can still repeat his words and imitate his gestures, 
so much did his personality grip them. 

It is said of Father Larkin that he never changed. I only knew 
him for the last twelve years of his life; others must remember 
him for a greater period. But since he was always so much the 
same Father Bertrand, I am sure that in twelve years I got to 
know him fairly well. I never lived with him as older priests did. 
As a novice or a student one can go over to speak with the priests, 
but they are a distinct part of the community. To live with Father 
Bertrand was, I suppose, not so easy. His standard of religious 
observance, his almost too rigid adherence to the letter of the law, 
his scrupulous sense of obedience made him different from the 
rest of men. Perhaps, it is easier for one who knew him from 
occasional visits and letters to write an appreciation of him. 

Visits to his room or letters from him always left one with a 
longing to do better. One could not speak with him without 
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discovering some of his goodness. In that way he was like St. 


-) 


Dominic “who only spoke to God or about God for the good of 
souls.”’ Father Bertrand was always a great preacher. But for his 
last ten years he could no longer preach, and he began to write 
pamphlets. Somehow I do not think that he was ever happy 
at this kind of work. His whole bent was for preaching. So, when 
one visited him, he had always a short sermon. Some people 
would always time their visit nicely. A few minutes before the 
bell for a community office, they would knock at his door for 
confession. Just as his little sermon began—and sometimes it 
might last for twenty minutes—the great bell would ring for 
Matins. “Oh, you have to go, my child,”’ he would say, repeating 
the penance, which, as a rule, consisted of an ejaculation to be 
said a number of times. It was always felt that he was not a suitable 
confessor for students or novices. Indeed, I think he fared better 
as a confessor on parish-missions than in religious communities. 
One got the impression that he took a severer view of small breaches 
of the rule than of greater moral catastrophes! 

When he was not actually assigned there, Father Larkin always 
came to Tallaght for his holidays. He wanted to be in a convent 
of students or novices; there he would be sure to find a strict 
standard of observance and discipline. For him there was no 
doubt about the value of the smallest details of the rule. He felt 
that such things had tradition behind them, and experience had 
proved their power of sanctifying men. In a letter dated some time 
in 1943, he wrote: 

“T shall try and give you a short rule— 

“First, cease to offend God by avoiding all venial sins. As 
long as we are given to venial sins we shall never become familiar 


with God, and so we shall never receive His special lights and 


graces for Apostolic Work. 

“Closely connected with venial sins are the breaches of the 
Constitutions and Rules. Indeed these are frequently venial sins. 
as you know, because of some moral principle being involved.” 
That is what one might call the purgative value of the rule. By 
obeying the constitutions one avoids many venial sins. A silent 
man will avoid sins of uncharitableness; a man who goes to choir 
for office will be less distracted. ‘‘Silence,”’ Father Bertrand used, 
say, ‘is the very atmosphere of prayer and study.” So, besides 
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keeping us out of sin, the rule brings us nearer to the perfect love G 


of God. 

In the same ies Father Larkin had a second point. ““Do some- 
thing positive,” he wrote, ‘Practise the virtues. Above all attend 
to the foundation—humility. Under this heading will come the 
practice of the Presence of God, and this will increase in our 
souls by making use of ejaculations now and then, without any 
strain however. I recommend these two: My Jesus Mercy, and 
Sweet Heart of Mary be my salvation.” 

Ejaculatory prayer appealed to him very much. Sometimes he 
used say that he envied the brothers their opportunities for prayer. 
Their hands are busy at one thing and another, but in short prayers 
like these, they can live constantly in God’s Presence. But Father 
Bertrand would be busy preparing his sermons and pamphlets, 
and this work of the mind was a necessary distraction from prayer. 
There has always been a school of mystical thought which con- 
siders study as a danger to the life of _ Father Bertrand 
belonged to that school. 

In that letter his advice concluded with—‘Arriving thus far 
and persevering, the Lord will come to inspire us as His friends.” 
He was always shy of talking about the “unitive way.” I remember 
him confessing openly that he had never reached it. It is hardly 
likely that he would have been able to tell us whether he had or 
not. On the other hand, it is certain that Father Larkin was a man 
with a bent for practical affairs. Like all priests he loved to be 
saving souls; but all his work had to be directly concerned with 
that purpose. As he got older I do not think he prayed for longer 
periods than in his earlier life. As an invalid and even in his old 
age he would excuse himself for not replying to a letter on account 
of his work. There were Frequent Communion leaflets to be sent 
out; there were pamphlets to be prepared for the printer. In fact, 
when the surgeon called to see him on the morning after a serious 
operation he wanted to know when he could resume his daily 
walks again. It was then ninety one years since he was born, on 
the feast of St. Denis, 1858, the first of a family of ten. At least 
in this he resembled his patron—though scarcely alive, he refused 
to lie down. He was still full of the will to live on, and was scarcely 
conscious of the loss of energy a serious operation would have 
certainly caused. 
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It is said that he lacked the social virtues. True enough he 
visited his relations very seldom, and where he was assigned he 
never made purely social calls. That was policy with him, and not 
mere shyness or severity. He believed that the less one is known 
socially, the more one will inspire confidence as a priest. That, 
of course, is a debatable point, and in a debate Father Bertrand 
was always wholly in favour or “dead against” the proposition. 
Nevertheless he believed that apostolic visitation is an essential 
means of keeping the people close to their priests. Stern as he 
certainly was at times, Father Larkin had a wonderful way with 
boys. In Dublin and in Waterford he started sodalities for boys. 
Of the beginnings of the Dublin Sodality, he wrote: “I began with 
a section or two of boys at the men’s meetings, then chose a day 
for a meeting of the boys, and invited members. It was a new idea, 
and progressed ‘with leaps and bounds,’ as the saying is. One boy 
brought another; they came from all the parishes around, and 
before I left, we had over two thousand on the rolls. 

“One great attraction was the annual Excursion, which being 
carried out on new lines, will need some explanation. The boys 
who had scored a certain number of attendances for the year 
were invited and given free tickets. This plan helped very favour- 
ably to secure attendance. During the year the boys were supposed 
to give a penny a month, but this was not insisted on very rigor- 
ously. Approaching the Excursion Sunday, subscriptions in money 
and goods were asked from our friends, and gifts of money, meat, 
bread and milk, were kindly offered by those interested and the 
vendors of these goods. Mr. Kennedy, the baker, for instance, 
always presented a supply of bread, and at least once, gave me a 
cheque for £5. 

“The night before the Excursion Sunday, a number of the 


‘Prefects got together, made handy sandwiches of the bread and 


meat, packed all, and with the tins of milk had everything in 
readiness for the morrow. Another feature of the Excursion was 
that the parents and friends of the boys were invited . .. . On one - 
occasion we had six special trains, but hardly ever less than three 
or four special trains.” That was in 1905, and Father Larkin was 
forty seven; though he lacked the gifts necessary for authority, 
he was certainly a most capable organizer. 

His preaching more than any other gift made him the friend of. 
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a great number of people. At home in the convent, he did not how oe 


a serious lack of the social virtues. At recreation he was witty in 
conversation, quick-tempered in argument, a little impatient of 
small talk, but always ready to enjoy a joke or tell one. At the 
Christmas ‘“‘gaudeamus”’ he would contribute a song. In a letter 
dated January, 1943, he wrote, describing Christmas night in 
Cork: ‘‘Father Master came to ask me to sing with as much 
diffidence as if he wanted me to sing a High Mass. So I tried your 
favourite Killarney. The poor voice is losing its tone, as a matter 
of course.” But writing at the same time in 1946, he said: “Would 
you believe it, at the ‘gaudeamus’ last night I sang Kullarney, 
but almost for the first time I realised that the voice was not there. 


‘Old Age!” Still, we were able to prevail on him to try it again in 


1947, when he came to spend his last Christmases in Tallaght. 
He was exhausted after the first verse, and that was probably the 


_ last time he sang. 


It would be hard to say exactly how much our great preachers 
owed their voice-production to the singing of the melodies of 
Thomas Moore. We know at least this much, that the age in which 
these songs were most popular, was an age of music and tone in 
the use of words. In Father Larkin’s case, however, it was more 
than the tone of his voice and the artless spontaneity of his gestures 


than made him a preacher. He was a man with a message, and his 


message was of the moment. In his life-time, Our Lady appeared 
at Lourdes and Fatima, and Blessed Pius X recalled Catholics 
to the ancient ‘practice of frequent, and even daily Holy. Com- 
munion. In a short autobiography which Father Provincial asked 
him to write (1945), he mentions something which seems to have 
influenced his whole life. His father worked at Smarmore Castle, 
near Ardee in the County Louth. “I received a good, plain educa- 
tion... . But what was of much more importance I was fortunate 
enough to acquire an excellent knowledge of Christian Doctrine, 
in particular of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. This came 
about in the following way. A holy lady, Miss Taaffe of Smarmore 
Castle, (sister to the owner of the estate) situated in the vicinity, 
came two or three evenings in the week, and met the children 
in the Chapel on the way home from school, giving them extra 
lessons in the Catechism, though it had been taught in the school 
at the hour appointed ... . This grinding in the Christian Doctrine, 
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start for the children of that school. As for me, though quite 
unknowingly at the time, the seeds may have been sown of the 
absorbing devotion of my life—devotion to the Blessed Sacrament.” 
A period of waywardness in his adolescence ended when he went 
to his first job, and under the direction of a Redemptorist Father, 
began to receive Holy Communion every week. “At the age of 
eighteen, I was fortunate enough to get a position in a Solicitor’s ° 
Office—a Mr. Halfpenny—in Dundalk. And now came the real 
change in my spiritual life. It was not confined to good resolutions 
this time. I was aided in keeping the resolutions. I began to go 
to weekly Communion.” 

In Australia (he was one of the first Dominicans to go there) 
and in Ireland as well, Father Larkin took a great interest in the 
teaching of catechism. Writing about his five years in Australia, 
he stresses the importance of catechetical instruction. “It may be 
remarked: why do so many of our people, especially young men, 
give up the practice of the Faith, when they cross over to England? 
Is it because they never learned Catechism? No. They did learn 
it, but more like a parrot than an intelligent boy .... But as to the 
full meaning of what they committed to memory, and above all, 
as to the application of the doctrine to their daily lives, they were 
utter strangers.’’ When his health broke down in 1913 he was sent 
to the West Convent in Galway—‘‘an ideal place for picking up 
lost energy’—and there he also conducted catechism classes 
after the last Mass on Sunday. He considered it a tragedy that 
priests should have withdrawn so much from that field of apostolic 
work. Christian Doctrine is a chair for which every priest is 
adequately trained. Is it untimely to say that no weight of medals 
and trinkets, no amount of novenas and triduums with a purely 


-devotional, if not at times sentimental bent, will compensate 


for a lack of solid foundation in Christian Doctrine? It is ignorance 
of the faith itself, more than any other form of prejudice, that has 
caused the dechristianization of masses of people in the catholic. 
world. 

Father Larkin was not a gifted writer. He wrote simply for 
the sake of doing something for souls in his old age. What he wrote 
was like a will. He jotted down all he treasured, and all he had to 
say after so many years centred around Frequent Holy Com, 
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munion, the Mass, Confession and the Family Rosary. In one of © 


his last letters, dated New Year’s Day, 1950, he wrote to a student 

who was sick: “‘Offer that illness you have contracted to God and 

try this cure—a firm promise to spread the two devotions: the 

fifteen Saturdays (which means in practice weekly Communion) 

and the daily Family Rosary. If you make and keep this promise, 

hope for great things from Our Lord through the Queen of the 
‘ Rosary.” 

In that letter his handwriting was still quite legible, but one 
could see that he was losing control of the pen. He was well aware 
that death could not be far off. ‘Please God, I shall live to give 
you a warm shake hands when you return. May we meet in Heaven!” 
The tone was more homely than usual; he signed it, “yours 
sincerely and affectionately,” and that was unlike him. People 
thought him a little cold and hard-hearted. Doubtless, his scrupul- 


osity about observance of the rule and fraternal correction made __ 


him do things that seemed hard and inconsiderate. Perhaps he 
was wrong. At any rate, he meant well, and that, in spite of what 
is said, is not the poorest compliment one could pay him. Beginning 
life in the office of a solicitor, he got, perhaps, that reverence 
for the letter of the law and the exact terms of a precept, which 
made it a little trying to live with him. Nevertheless, no matter 
what the critics say and if he is ever to be beatified, devil’s 
advocates will not be lacking—I feel that he was an affectionate 
man with a great heart. His judgements, through little fault on 
his part, were sometimes narrow and wooden. He stood firmly by 
what was written and clear; beyond that he could not see so well, 
or maybe he was afraid to venture. For he really feared God’s 
judgements, even at the end. Besides, he had not the benefit of 
doing his studies in Moral Theology directly from the Summa 
of St. Thomas. For there, as well, one finds the ‘‘delightful garden, 
broad, joyous and fragrant’’ of St. Dominic. 

The only miracle ascribed to him during his lifetime will be 
found in the memories of Malachy Horan. But Father Bertrand 
disowned that miracle. Perhaps he was a saint. Certainly, he could 
have been a Fenian like O’Donovan Rossa, or a champion of the 
labour movement like his namesake the late Jim Larkin, or a 
leader in the Rising of 1916. He had all the courage and deter- 
mination necessary for such accomplishments. But God called 
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E Stim out of the office of O’Donnell and Fitzgerald, Stockbrokers, 
| St. Andrew St., Dublin, and took over all these manly qualities, 
his personality, his wit and eloquence, his fiery temper and his 
heart of gold, and He used them for his own great work of re- 
deeming souls. All that died in Father Bertrand during the seventy 
years of his religious life was the love of self. His bodily strength 
just faded gradually away. His other qualities were there at the 
end, holier by far than they were when God first called him. 
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~ Chronicle—An English Congress of 
: Spirituality , 


Daphne Pochin Mould. 


THE SERIES of annual conferences held in connection with the 
English Dominican review Life of the Spirit are intended not 
only to discuss subjects of topical importance, but also to provide 
English Catholics with an opportunity of meeting one another 
and living together. This year’s three day conference at. Spode 
‘House, Hawkesyard Priory, Staffordshire, was concerned with 
Science and Sanctity, with the relation of religion to science, 
with the problems of presenting the eternal truths of the Faith 
to a scientifically minded world, and with the scientist’s own 
personal difficulties. It was unfortunate that each speaker had 
prepared his paper independently of the rest, and that Fr. Conrad 
Pepler’s talk on ‘Natural and Supernatural,’ which should have 
given direction and integration to the whole conference, was not 
read until the very end. The result was a certain disparateness 
and lack of cohesion and the non-specialist members of the con- 
ference began to feel that the specialists were discussing science 
to the exclusion of sanctity. 

Father Gabriel Reidy, O.F.M., opened the proceedings with a 
paper on ‘Holiness and the ‘Times.’ He quoted Mgr. Ronald 
Knox’s statement that ours is a ‘science-ridden age,’ and dealt 
with the widespread feeling that science has replaced religion. 
Many of the people with whom Catholics have to deal, regard 
science and religion as opposed, and though true science needs 
to be placed in context by theology, the speaker thought that 
the traditional synthesis by which this was done has lost its meaning 
for most of our non-Catholic contemporaries. Christian truths 
and Christian sanctity are transcendent of time and space, but 
the Church needed to strive to integrate the new scientific 
knowledge into its life, to convey the eternal truths by means 
of current symbols’ just as Christ did. 

The second paper given by Mr. Hugh Dinwiddy, on the ‘Writer’s 
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_)Predicament in a Scientific Age’ was concerned not so much with 
science and sanctity as with the writer’s difficulties in a science 
dominated world. ‘The writer must never let go of his sense of 
the essential mysteriousness and wonder of the world, and of 
the uniqueness of man, the heir of all the ages, but in these days 
he is in danger of being swamped by the disinfected, mechanistic 
outlook and structure of modern life. The ordinary man has 
lost sight of the fact that he is made in the image of God, and has 
become amenable to facts but not to values, he is enclosed by a 
chain of facts in which the only relationship is the following of 
one fact by another. The writer is concerned with the trans- 
forming of facts and events to give them meaning; to help men 
) to resist the temptation to become either pure animal or pure 
machine; and to take his share in the work of creative redemption. 

Donald Nicholl spoke on the ‘Symbol and the Scientist.’ Each 
paper was followed by general discussion, and that following 
this one indicated that the word ‘symbol’ will provoke almost 
endless argument and that different speakers will use the word 
with different meanings, resulting in a certain amount of con- 
fusion. Mr. Nicholl seemed to be using the word ‘symbol’ in 
place of the more conventional ‘hypothesis’ or ‘theory.’ The 
scientist is first aware of isolated, disparate facts, which he later 
is able to integrate into a meaningful unity by means of a ‘symbol,’ 
a hypothesis. The discussion formulated this idea in another 
way:—that the function of the symbol is to make cosmos out of 
chaos. Mr. Nicholl and most of the speakers seemed to make no 
- distinction between thescientist’s ‘symbol,’ his hypothesis ex- 
plaining and correlating his data, and the much more universal 
‘symbols’ of men: the idea of lifé in this world as a pilgrimage 
and the like. To one listener at least, it appeared that this is an 
‘essential confusion:—that the great universal symbols of scripture 
and of human myth and tradition lie on a completely different 
plane from the essentially temporary and fleeting ‘symbols’ or 
hypotheses by which the scientist seeks to correlate his experience’ 
of reality. Much was made of modern man’s loss of the sense of 
meaning in the old universal symbols, but again it may well be 
that this is a quite local loss:—confined to the great cities of western. 
civilisation, and that it does not apply to the great bulk of mankind. 
The next paper, by Father Mark Brocklehurst, O.P., on ‘Actiom 
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of symbols to the crystalline clarity of the thought of St. Thom 

He discussed action and contemplation, pointing out that they — 
are not in the first place a distinction of occupations, that in its 
roots the Christian life must combine the two and that only in — 
its fruits do they become distinct. He went on to indicate how — 
all occupations should be brought into the ambit of Christian — 
virtue; on the cross all things were offered to and accepted by 
God, the veil of the temple was rent, and the sharp distinction — 
between secular and sacred disappears. Father Brocklehurst — 
thought that the scientist. ought to be peculiarly adapted to realise — 
the holy in the created universe; indeed he would tend either 
to have an acute sense of the holy or to acute irreligion. He pointed , 
out that, because of their nobility and their comprehensiveness, 
there are two human pursuits, science and art, which can, in 
fact, provide a substitute for the Christian life:—the scientist 
and the artist can regard his work as an end in itself and totally 
ignore the wider context of religion and philosophy in which 
it should be placed. Science itself begins in contemplation and 
then proceeds to action. It begins with a speculative, con- 
templative view of the world, and then goes on to action:—to 
apply these findings to the service of humanity. Yet if the scientist 
sees no further than his science, its very glory may become its 
shame. 

Father Laurence Bright, O.P., spoke on the ‘Scientific Conscience’ 
and pointed out that a scientific training, with its emphasis on 
the impartial search for truth, may be a valuable ascetic discipline. 
In his research he has to resist strong temptations—not the obvious 
and easily detectable ones to falsify a result to favour a favourite 
theory, but the more subtle tendencies to fail to select impartially 
those facts and observations on which a hypothesis is to be built 
up, the almost subconscious tendency to explain away the awkward 
fact. Indeed the scientist is both passionately interested in the 
outcome of his work and must be at the same time his own im- 
partial judge. ‘This judgement on himself and his work is essentially 
a moral judgement, not a scientific one. 

_ Father Bright thought there was little danger of the responsible 
scientist making science a substitute for religion, for he was only too 
well aware of the abstract and fragmentary nature of scientific know- 
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E ecye to Sie himself either priest or prophet; on the other hand, the 
- more ignorant mass of men might tend to worship the scientist 
and the latter was himself the best safeguard against such a ten- 
_ dency. He concluded with a reference to scientific conscience 
and the atomic bomb, the feeling of scientists that they. should 
come forward to condemn the misuse of their discoveries. 
4 Dr. E. F. Caldin’s paper concerned the ‘Scientist and Our 
Lord.’ The scientist is first of all a man, but certain aspects of 
his work tend to mould his approach to Christ. Thus he.is con- 
cerned with nature as a closed system, not with God or with man 
as persons, and this commits him to seek sense knowledge but 

- not final causes. He looks for correlations not causes. Scientific 
explanations ate concerned with how things happened, not with 
their ultimate causes and meanings, and this scientific explanation 
‘may crowd out and appear to replace a fuller and more complete 
view of the world. Dr. Caldin took the example of a train derail- 
- ment—the scientific explanation would concern only the actual 
- causes on the spot, such as the speed with which the train entered 
the bend, but the full explanation required the reasons for the 
excessive speed, the motives of the engine driver and the like. 

Because the scientist was trained to look for only one kind of 

evidence and correlation of facts, he might be quite unaffected 
by the traditional metaphysical arguments for the existence of 
God. Then, too, revelation is quite a different sort of knowledge 
from that with which the scientist is accustomed to deal. Revelation 
_is a matter of submission to authority, whereas the scientist is 
to some extent masterful towards the facts with which he deals, 
in his work both the concepts of submission and of authority 
are foreign to him. 
_ In fact, for the non-Catholic scientist, faith may be reached by 
other roads than by scientific and philosophical argument, while for 
the Catholic who becomes a scientist and may then encounter 
intellectual difficulties, Dr. Caldin thought it ought to be made 
plain that faith does not depend upon particular philosophical 
proofs, but is intellectually respectable on its own merits. 

He thought that while scientists tend to be unperceptive towards 
persons, they could cure this tendency to a restricted outlook 
by the wider life of the whole of reality. "The Catholic could prevent, , 
himself becoming obsessed by his science by making full use of 


the liturgy, the scriptures and human relationships, whilst, is 
point of fact, his scientific work ought to provide him with both. 
an ascetic discipline and with occasions of adoration of God as’ 
Creator and help him to come to the practice of the presence 
of God. a 

The final paper was given by Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., — 
Editor of Life of the Spirit on ‘Natural and Supernatural’ and — 
dealt with the danger of separating the two worlds of natural — 
and supernatural—that of the scientist and that of the saint, into — 
watertight compartments. This impression of separateness may 
be given by the statement that grace builds on nature; rather 
perhaps we should think of the natural perfected by grace. The 
Church’s use of natural things as symbols in her liturgy has become 
meaningless to people who think of two entirely divided worlds 
of natural and supernatural. Father Pepler’s thesis was that grace 
plays a central part in creation and that the whole universe must 
be related in some way to the Redemption and to the supernatural. 
It is to be hoped that if further Life of the Spirit conferences | 
are held, the theme of this final paper of the recent conference — 
will be further developed, as the way in which the Christian ~ 
can come to realise the interpretation of material things by spiritual — 
ones and come to integrate not only his own life but see the world 
around him as a whole, is not only vital to scientists but to every- _ 
one who wishes to understand and to attain sanctity. 
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THE FORMATION OF A LAY APOSTLE 


By Francis N. WENDELL, O.P. 
(The Third Order of St. Dominic, 141 East 65th Street, New York) 


WITH THE EXTENSION of the apostolate to so many lay-people in modern 
times, few of us sufficiently appreciate the dangers. It takes seven years 
_ to make a priest. Normally we speak of these years as the period of his 
a2) studies. Actually they are years of formation in every way. Much of this 

' formation is intended as a preparation for the apostolate. That does 
not mean that the student is continually sparked with ‘pep-talks’ on the 
future apostolate. Just as silence is paradoxically the father of preachers 
—silentium pater praedicatorum—patience and long-suffering are part 
of the formation’ of an active apostle, even though they are in a sense 
passive virtues. So the formation of an apostle is not just a matter of 
technique nor of knowing the answers, nor of being ‘gizzed up’ with 
‘fizz-baggish’ zeal for work. It is far deeper than that. Father Wendell 
brings that to light in an excellent way in this book on the formation of a 
lay apostle. He stresses the Mass—quoting from St. Pius X—as “‘the 
primary and the indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.”” He 
insists on the lay apostle’s need of meditation and spiritual reading; 
he must think of God with love. But he points out always how simple 
this formation can be. There is no general need for a highly involved 
method of prayer; individuals may, of course, desire a special method 
on account of their particular disposition of soul. 

3 In a very interesting chapter on Leisure-time, the author makes helpful 
3 “suggestions on courses of study that one might follow. He regrets that 
© the art of conversation has so deteriorated. Few of us in religious com- 

munities realise that our recreation—sitting and chatting around a coffee 
pot for a half-hour after lunch—is quite unique in the civilized world 
of to-day. One might find the same in backward villages of Africa; but 
in our noisy world, there is a vacant silence which expresses itself in 
inane observations about the weather. ‘Passive forms of recreation have 
stultified thinking and when people no longer think they cease to con- 
verse or at least to converse in a way that we could call serious or re- 
creational.” (p. 70). 

Among the problems of the lay-apostle Father Wendell mentions 
the fact that “untold damage has been done by over-zealous and un- 
enlightened lay apostles who take it upon themselves to label other groups 
as ineffective and inadequate, always, of course, in comparison with the 
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; 7 : a 
particular group or organization to which they happen to belong.” (p.58) 
That kind of thing happens at all levels in the Church of God. It is patently 
human—competition is the life of trade—but utterly unsupernatural, 
and shows a great lack in our appreciation of the Mystical Body of Christ. — 
In It there is room for us all, and among ourselves there is room for 
intelligent and mutual understand; ng. 

At least one society has been labelled unfairly “ineffective and ins 
adequate”? because its apostolate has no more tangible results than pro-_ 
viding billiards and other games for men. Some people have such a _ 
narrow view of the apostolate that a work of mercy, such as this one, is 
judged as a waste of time, because it is not a purely supernatural work of - 
mercy. They overlook the fact that work can be supernatural in its” 
motive, and that the apostolic value of work well done for a supernatural 
motive is very great indeed. Unseen, uncounted, unrecorded, there are 
supernatural results which might never dawn on the mind of a narrow 
apostle, who is inclined to look down rather piously on the smoke issuing — 
from the billiard-room. One almost hears him whisper a prayer: “Oh, — 
that this were incense!” 

This is a fine book, and fills a long-felt need. LT 4 


THE TRIPTYCH OF THE KINGDOM 


By Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S$. Jetsma and Rev. A. VAN DE 
LISDONK. Epitep By Rey. JOHN GREENWOOD. 


(Sands) 490 pp. 15/- 


‘THIS HANDBOOK of Catholic belief, though written primarly for non- 
Catholics, presents the faith to Catholics in a way that can claim greater — 
success than many that presume the faith of the reader. The Catholic 
whose critical sense is aroused either in the course of normal mental — 
development or by having to face the challenge or inquiry of non-Catholics — 
has need of something to supplement the inadequate answers of the 
school catechism; but in dealing with non-Catholics he will need more ~ 
than a work of apologetics. He will need to know not merely the answer — 
to the other’s problem, but why the problem exists. | 
If virtues can have faults we may find some in the faith which, sure ~ 
of the rock on which it stands, limits itself to a self-satisfying defence — 
or displays an aloofness or aggressiveness that is wanting in sympathy 
for the non-Catholic. In this book convert-making is approached psycho- 
logically: method is based on the experience of the authors in Holland — 
under the auspices of the Una Sancta movement and is featured by a ~ 
wealth of experience of the many approaches by which the non-Catholic 
comes to examine our faith and practice, the fears and difficulties they. 
have to face and the many forms of prejudices and closed mind that — 
have to be overcome. 
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o The title refers to the three inter-related stages of the development of the 
the Kingdom of God, the first panel of the Triptych being the preparation 


for the Kingdom through the Jews and the prophecies of the Messias; 
the second panel, the Messias, Jesus Christ; the third, His Kingdom, 
the Church. These familiar divisions of Christian and Catholic apologetics 
may be misleading, for the greater part of the book is devoted to an 
exposition of Catholic belief and practice, the moral law and the spiritual 
life. This is marked by an easy style and an awareness of a tendency on the 
part of Catholics to speak a language that is not popular English. 

Many pauses are made in the narrative: some of them to discuss special 
difficulties, all of them to show the relevance of doctrine and principle 
to the spiritual life of the individual. The Catholic reader will find more 
than an apologetic interest in these interludes. Throwing into relief 
the richness of Catholic teaching against the stagnation and collapse of 


5 others they will give him a new light on the heritage that is his. 


A work of this kind which aims at including almost everything— 
moral teaching and dogmatic—calls for an economic use of words and 


~ - careful editing if it is not to become unwieldy. Here a splendid balance 


is kept throughout and only on rare occasions does one wish for a fuller 
treatment. Of particular merit are the chapters on the Mass and the 
Eucharist. Interesting in a special way is the difference between Catholic 


_ and Protestant approaches to vocal prayer. 


Each chapter is preceded by a synopsis of the points made in the 
preceding ones; a summary of the book in catechetical form is given as 
an appendix; and the comprehensive list of books for further reading, 
grouped under the subjects which form the chapter titles, is useful. 
This, of course, is supplied by the English editor and is confined to 
books available in English. 

In all, a remarkable book, which will assuredly become a standard 
one for inquiring non-Catholics and for Catholics who may be called 
-on to supply a sympathetic answer. 

Vibe 


SANCTIFYING GRACE 
By Fr. Acrpius Dooran, O.P., S.T.M. 
(The Mercier Press Limited, Cork.) 108 pp. 7/6 


WE KNOW THAT the effects of original sin are a darkening of the under- 
standing and a weakening of the will. All moral evil flows from either . 
error or moral weakness. In our moral life on earth, which should lead us 
back to the God from Whom we came, we have to contend with the two 


_ obstacles of error and weakness. The apostolic work of the Church, which 


is an extension of the apostolic work of Jesus Christ, is directed towards 
leading us back to God and helping us over these twin obstacles. Most 


. important is the work of enlightening the understanding with the truths ., 
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Bohr The will must always be directed wes the. uaa ie 
Otherwise there is no true virtue. 

That branch of the apostolate which aims at enlightening the mind 
is too often shirked, because it is so difficult. Some writers and preachers — 
seem to be oblivious of the effects of original sin on the mind so much 
do they confine their zeal to redressing the weakness of the will. In modern. 
times there is a renewed interest in the apostolate of the mind and men are 
taking on themselves the exacting work of understanding the truths of — 
the Faith and imparting them to others in intelligible language. 

Fr. Doolan’s book on Sanctifying Grace is an example of such an — 
apostolate. Sanctifying Grace is the source of our spiritual life, the seed — 
of eternal life with God. An understanding of it is a necessary prerequisite — 
for understanding the theological and moral (infused) virtues which 
are built on it. Fr. Doolan, following St. Thomas’s teaching step by step, 
gives about as clear an exposition of Sanctifying Grace as the subject — 
matter allows. The book is not a treatise for theologians. It is a brilliant — 
effort to give a concise exposition of the doctrine of Sanctifying Grace 
in language which is intelligible to the layman. The layman is worthy of 
such an effort. 


Li. Me. 
POVERTY 
(Blackfriars, London) 253 pp. 15/- 


‘THOSE FAMILIAR WITH the first three volumes in this series on the prob- ~ 
lems of modern religious will welcome the present one. Like the others — 
it is a translation from the French of papers read in Paris at one of the 
‘annual conferences held to consider the needs of French sisters to-day. 
These papers are nearly all by priests, chiefly by religious from various 
orders and congregations. They treat of poverty. under many aspects— 
historically, theologically, canonically, etc-—and deal especially with ~ 
the problems more peculiar to our own times. 

Of the usefulness of these papers there can be no question. Pov erty 
more perhaps than any other aspect of the religious life, has raised ques- _ 
tions both numerous and difficult. More than the other vows it is affected — 
by the conditions of the age we live in. It is less absolute in character — 
than chastity or obedience and demands more prudence to determine — 
wherein, relative to the particular end of each religion and to the various. 
circumstances that affect it, lies its perfect observance. For these reasons — 
the help afforded by the group of experts whose views are here presented — 
will be gladly accepted by all who wish to understand better the nature 
of this vow and to solve the problems connected with it. Superiors, — 
teachers and conferénce-givers, will find light and guidance in these — 
pages if they make a study of them, but effort and thought are necessary 
for their proper assimilation. B.M.D. 
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By Ropert Nasu, SJ. 


(M. H. Gill & Son) 136 pp. 5/- 


Tuts 1s a second collection of spiritual essays which have appeared in 


the Sunday Press. Their author is gifted with a keen appreciation of the 


things that happen every day. His natural talent for relating Catholic 
teaching to life is responsible for the widespread popularity with which 
his Sunday essays have been received. The collection includes such 
varied themes as Searching the Scriptures, On Holidays, Statement by 


_ Satan, Prayerfulness, Anybody Sick? etc. Yet all these are bound together 


by a unity of thought and purpose which gives completeness to the 
seemingly nondescript collection. 

Each essay drives home its own content of truth in a very striking and 
consistently practical manner. The many homely anecdotes, together 


with a characteristically simple style enliven interest in subjects which 


are treated ponderously by authors at times. Some of the articles are so 
eminently true to life that one’s conscience can- be heard saying: ‘““This 
applies to you.” 

_ This very readable book can be read with profit by all. H. deL: 


THE LITANY OF LORETO 


RIcHARD K4iAver, O.5S.C. 

(B. Herder, London) | 28/- 
THE ROSARY IN ACTION 

Joun S. JoHNson 

(B. Herder, London) : 13/6 


), BOTH OF THESE BOOKS, issued by B. Herder, London, were printed in 
~ the U.S.A. The former, containing 227 pages and printed on good paper, 


is attractively produced in blue and white, but the price will severely 
limit its sales in this country. This is a pity for it deserves to be widely 
read. Its great merit is that it gives a wealth of theological teaching on 


Our Lady in a popular and devotional way. After a brief chapter on the 


history of the Litany of Loreto each invocation of that prayer is studied— 
in turn. The chapters are short and very' readable. Together they form a 
treasury of Marian doctrine and devotion culled from Scripture, theology, 
history and the liturgy, with which the reader may enrich his knowledge 
and deepen his understanding of Our Lady. 

_ Mr. Johnson’s book on the Rosary is less expensively produced and a 
soft cover encloses its 271 pages. The author has delved deeply into the 
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history and literature of the Rosary, studying particularly the methods. , 
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of saying it. He tells in a homely way of his many digieatncs with th 
prayer and of the solutions he found for them. He wishes to share the | 
benefits of his study and experience with others who may have similar 
difficulties. Besides much information on the Rosary and many practical — 
suggestions about saying it, he gives commentaries on the prayers used — 
in it and explains how the meditations should be made, adding very © 
complete sample meditations on each mystery. His own love for the Rosary 
and his conviction of its tremendous value and importance appear on 
every page. For this alone it can be recommended to those who have — 
not yet succeeded in making this prayer a power in their spiritual lives. 


B.M.D. 
WHAT IS CHASTITY ? 
How to give the instructions. 
By Eustace Boyan, S.J. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin) 3/6 


My IMMEDIATE REACTION to this book—judging it by the cover—was, — 
“What! another.’’ For we are familiar with so many books on sex initiation — 
that another seems superfluous. Yet publishers are not likely to flood ~ 
the market with superfluous books. For long we have wished in Ireland — 
for a book of this kind written by one of ourselves, with the Irish tempera- 
ment and environment in view. This book is the wish more than half- _ 
fulfilled. For though the book was written in Australia, Father Boylan — 
is an Irishman with a Jesuit’s experience of youth in both countries. I 
suppose the quotations from the headmasters of Eton and Wickliffe — 
Colleges are intended for Australian readers; but it is well that we, Irish — 
Catholics, should understand that non-Catholics are likewise worried — 
by this problem. 

The author’s suggestion that the tempted should gaze on the unquiet 
faces in gaols and asylums (p. 35) reminded me of some mission-sermons — 
I listened to long ago. Somehow or other, I feel that the fear of bodily — 
disease only induces one to take hygienic precautions or to conform to — 
that code of anti-v.d. morality which is keeping the body and soul of — 
modern civilization together in a rather inhuman and insecure fashion. 
But Father Boylan mentions other more potent defences, and particularly — 
attractive is his chapter on the Beautiful Ideal—Our Lady. But love of 
the Mass, as the infallible means of keeping up that spirit of sacrifice, — 
without which Christian morality is impossible, is all too little stressed. _ 
Granted, Father Boylan counsels frequent Holy Communion; but with-— 
out in any way dividing the Blessed Eucharist, the need of union with — 
Christ our Priest, should have received more attention. 4 
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‘THE STORY OF St. Margaret of Hungary is that of Cinderella in reverse— 
the princess who chose a life of poverty, dirt and suffering. S.M.C.’s 
short biography of the saint, now issued in a second edition; was first 
published in 1945, the first title to bear the Blackfriars imprint. 

' Dedicated before she was born by her father, King Bela IV, to God 
-and St. Dominic for the liberation of Hungary from the Mongol invaders, 
Margaret lived all but the first four years of the twenty-eight of her life 
in a Dominican convent, engaged in prayer and penance. The saint 
regarded herself as a victim for the sins of her people and S.M.C. 
suggests that she may have set herself especially to practise those virtues in 
= which the Magyar nation was, as a whole, deficient. Yet one has the 
' feeling that the real Margaret escapes the pages of this book. Almost 
as an aside, S.M.C. tells us how the saint had memorised not only the 
entire psalter but also Cassian’s Conferences of the Desert Fathers and 
_ these last may have been one of the main sources of Margaret’s extreme 
_ asceticism. A Dominican nun who is also a royal Hungarian princess, 
_ whose mind is soaked in the teaching of the desert hermits and whose 
spiritual life centres on the Cross and Passion, Margaret is a formidable 
woman whose sanctity is a violent torrent drawn from powerful springs. 
_ Margaret’s penances and miracles if he had first a fuller insight into her 
~ psychological and intellectual make-up than this book is able to give him. 


D.P.M. 
PADRE PIO 
ViaLAcHY GERARD CARROLL 
(The Mercier Press Ltd., Cork) 3/6 


I, SEEMS INEVITABLE that a ‘squelchy. pious morass’ should develop 
~ around outstanding Catholic figures and events. Mr. Carroll’s book 
attempts to chart a route over firm ground and present a balanced picture 
of Padre Pio, the Italian stigmatist. In a very readable but critical fashion, 
he examines the evidence for the stigmata, bilocation and the alleged 
miracles and cures, but rightly keeps the reader’s attention focussed on 
Padre Pio himself, the ‘simple, straightforward’ Capuchin, whose real 
i claim to sanctity lies not in these incidental phenomena but in his life 
as a good religious and in his work as confessor. It is as a confessor that 
_ Padre Pio thinks of himself, and he seems to have been justly compared 
_ to the Curé of Ars: he spends a great part of each day in hearing the 
confessions of the crowds which come to San Giovanni Rotondo. 
Padre Pio is that very rare thing, a male stigmatic, Whether his stig- 


The. modern reader would be better able to appreciate the accounts of, 
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austerity, his devotion to St. Francis, the reception of pr stigmata first 
invisibly on the feast of that saint’s stigmatisation and later visibly during 
the octave of the same feast, further his obvious suffering and indentifica- 
tion with Christ during his very long Mass and the way in which he seems 
to feel pain for the sins of his penitents:—does suggest a subject with a 
natural affinity for stigmatisation. Padre Pio is certainly far from being a 
neurotic, but the author quotes Fr. Martindale, S.J., to point out that a 
man may in fact win to sanctity by overcoming a neurotic disability. 
Whatever their origin, the stigmata of Padre Pio have served to attract © 
the crowds and bring them to know him as a great confessor, and perhaps 
in the drawn-out slow motion of his Mass to come to a deeper realisatiog 
of the meaning both of the Mass and of the priesthood. D.P.Mes 


JUST 15 


A Biography of Dominic Savio (with an introduction by Don Bosc 
By JoHN Sexton, S.D.B. 
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